High Court 
To Review 
Districting 


The Supreme Court, reversing a 
hands-off policy of 14 years’ stand- 
ing, has agreed to hear arguments 
in a case seeking to compel state 
legislative redistricting to end “gross 
discrimination” against city resi- 
dents. 

The court decided to consider, 
during its current session, a chal- 
lenge to the constitutionality of 
Tennessee’s state legislative dis- 
tricts, which have remained un- 
changed since 1901. 

Since 1946 the court has repeat- 
edly refused to intervene in cases 
charging the “gerrymandering” of 
either state or congressional dis- 
tricts on the ground that the ques- 
tion should not be settled by judi- 
cial action but only in the political 
arena. 

A favorable decision for city 

dwellers in the Tennessee case 
could open the gates to a series 
of court actions across the coun- 
try to force wholesale redistrict- 
ing. In many states rural areas 
dominate state legislatures de- 
spite the heavier concentration of 
population in urban areas. 

Assuming the courts ordered re- 
districting on the state level, a 
major overhaul of congressional 
districts might eventually result 
once the legislatures more accu- 
rately reflected the concentration of 
voters in the big cities. 


Cities Support Action 

The National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers—including legal 
Officials from cities in all 50 states 
—filed a brief in support of the 
appeal for redistricting, pointing 
out that legislative apportionments 
“made when the greater part of the 
population was located in rural 
communities, are still determining 
and undermining our elections.” 

As a consequence, the brief 
continued, “the municipality of 

1960 is forced to function in a 

horse - and- buggy environment 

where there is little political ree- 
ognition of the heavy demands of 
an urban population.” 

The municipal group, citing ex- 
amples of what it called “rural 
bias,” pointed out that the 8 mil- 
lion voters in New York City elect 
only 90 members of the State As- 
sembly, while 7 million voters up- 
state choose 118 members. In 
Connecticut, they continued, Hart- 
ford has two representatives in the 
State House for its 116,000 resi- 
dents while Colebrook, with a 
population of 547, also has two 
representatives. 

The case before the court was 
brought by residents of Shelby 
County, Tenn., who said the 50- 
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States Face ‘Work’ Fights 
In Aftermath, of Elections 


Full Powers 
To Be Used 
ByKennedy 


Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy in- 
tends to exercise the full powers 
of the presidency and assert ac- 
tive direction of the executive 
branch of the government, it was 
revealed in Palm Beach, Fila., 
where he neared the end of a post- 
election vacation interrupted by a 
one-day trip to Washington for 
Thanksgiving Day with his family. 

Kennedy’s attitude toward his 
responsibilities as chief executive 
was indicated to reporters by Clark 


as liaison man to establish arrange- 
ments with the Eisenhower Admin- 


authority next January. 

Clifford, who was _ intimately 
identified with the former Truman 
Administration as special counsel 
to the President, made these points 
after lengthy discussions with Ken- 
nedy: 

@ The President-elect probably 
will not fill the White House post 
of assistant to the President, which 
under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has been exceedingly power- 
ful. 

@ Kennedy’s White House staff 
of policy-coordinators and personal 
advisers will be smaller—“much 
smaller’—than the 50-odd mem- 
bers now serving Eisenhower. 

@ Kennedy will seek to obtain 
“control of the Executive Branch” 
by moving with dispatch to place 
his own appointees in about 1,800 
top-level, medium-level and other 
policy-making posts. 

The disappearance of the job 
of assistant to the President 
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50,000 Face Benefit Cut: 


Recession in Steel 
Drains SUB Fund 


Pittsburgh—More than 50,000 jobless members of. the Steel- 
workers face a sharp pre-Christmas slash in supplemental unem- 


ployment benefits because of the deepening recession in the steel 
industry, USWA Pres. David J. McDonald has warned. 


McDonald said a 25 percent reduction in SUB payments is sched- 


uled to be put into effect by U. S. 


Steel Corp. and eight other industry | 


giants in December because of an 
“abnormal” drain on SUB funds 
resulting from the protracted 
slump in steel output. A few 


smaller producers already have in- 
stituted similar cuts. 


UAW Denounces Kohler Co. Tacties 


As a ‘Masquerade’ of Compliance 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Detroit—The Kohler Co. not only has failed to deal fairly with 1,600 former workers but has 
tried to persuade the National Labor Relations Board to approve its conduct and give it a “certificate 
of compliance,” the Auto Workers charged here. 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey said UAW attorneys met with an NLRB aide after Kohler Co. 


lawyers had-met earlier with the same official in an attempt to “persuade the NLRB that it has lived 
up to board orders” to reinstate® 


UAW strikers and bargain collec- 
tively with the union. The union 
presented evidence seeking to sup- 
port its charge that Kohler is not 
in compliance. 

Said Mazey: “Kohler has mas- 
queraded at acting in good faith” 
by a “surface approach” to meet- 
ing its full responsibilities. 

Mazey estimated that, since 
the NLRB order against Kohler 
was issued last Aug. 26, the com- 
pany owes former strikers more 
than $200,000. 

“But, more important, Kohler 
Owes former strikers their jobs,” 
he said. “There has been only a 
faint gesture on Kohler’s part to 


meet this important phase of the 
NLRB order.” 

The UAW official gave this re- 
port on the present status of the 
union’s six-year-old fight with the 
Sheboygan, Wis., plumbing wares 
firm: 

Protest Pressed 

Only a “fraction” of the 1,600 
Kohler strikers are back on the job 
in a capacity demanded by the 
NLRB. Hundreds have not been 
offered re-employment. Those that 
were re-employed are working a 
32-hour week—a schedule planned 
by Kohler two weeks or so before 
the NLRB order was announced 
permitting the company to keep all 


its strikebreaking employes on the 
job. 

Mazey said Harold A. Crane- 
field, UAW general counsel, sent a 
protest to NLRB Counsel Rothman 
to “ward off Kohler’s move to es- 
cape” its responsibilities. 

The evidence indicates, Crane- 
field said, that the Kohler Co. has 
tried to persuade NLRB officials 
that it has fully complied with cer- 
tain sections of the board order of 
August while refusing to comply 
with two other paragraphs pending 
an appeal to the courts. 

“Please be advised on behalf of 
Local 833 that we strongly protest 
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The USWA president said that 
the impending reductions in job- 
less aid “serve to emphasize again 
the very real crisis in steel pro- 
duction and employment,” and 
point up the need for prompt 
action by thé federal govern- 
ment to implement the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 “to keep the 
recession in steel from snowball- 
ing into all other industries.” 

Ironically, the cuts in SUB bene- 
fits will come almost on the heels 
of an average 9.5-cent hourly wage 
hike for USWA members still on 
the job in basic steel. The increase, 
effective Dec. 1, represents the sec- 
ond round of economic benefits un- 
der the 30-month contract signed 
by the union and major producers 
last January to end the 116-day 
nation-wide steel shutdown, 


$5 to $12 Cuts 
For the 50,000 idled workers, 
the SUB reductions will trim from 
$5 to $12 a week from their unem- 
ployment benefits. Under the SUB 
agreement first negotiated in 1956, 
the combination of regular state 
unemployment insurance and SUB 
is supposed to give a jobless union 
member 65 percent of normal 
earnings, but a complex financing 
formula calls for a tapering off in 
benefits when the funds dip below 
fixed levels. 

“The fact that the steel indus- 

try has been in a_ protracted 

production slump which has kept 
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Drive Seen 
For Repeal 


In Indiana 


Opponents of so-called “right- 
to-work” laws scored substantial 
gains in every state but one in 
which “R-T-W” was an issue on 
Nov. 8, but the tightest presiden- 
tial election in history carried the 
final decision into legislatures that 
meet early in the coming year. 

Efforts to repeal existing 

“right-to-work” laws are expected 
to be made in the legislatures of 
both Indiana and Utah with repeal 
possible but not certain. 

In Indiana, success depends on 
action in the Republican-controlled 
house; in Utah, it hinges on the 
action of Gov. George D. Clyde 
(R), who has backed “right-to- 


Hope in Some States 
The composition of the new leg- 
islatures and state administrations 
in Delaware, Vermont and New 
Mexico raised hopes that antici- 
pated renewal of attempts to pass 
anti-union shop legislation in these 
states will continue to be blocked. 
A clear-cut victory on the 
“work” issue was shut out in the 
threatened states on Nov. 8 by 
the narrow niargin of Pres.-elect 
John F. Kenneédy’s popular vote 
and by the fact that the vote on 
the “right-to-work” law was de- 
fined by the position of candi- 
dates for state ioffice rather than 
on a direct ballot referendum, 
Republican'' Kansas, which ap- 
proved a, compulsory open shop 
constitutional amendment in 1958, 
was the, single state in which op- 
ponents of the, anti-labor legislation 
suffered a loss.,.. Here, Democrats 
who oppose “right-to-work” laws 
lost both the governorship and a 
number of key: legislative seats. 
The only bright spot in the Kansas 
picture is the fact that Gov.-elect 
John Anderson’ (R) is personally 
not opposed to labor. 
But even a Democratic sweep 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Rail Unions 
Call for End 
To Racial Bias 


The leadership of the nation’s 
railroad unions has pledged to 
“press with vigor” a drive to wipe 
out racial discrimination in hiring, 
promotion and union membership 
in the railroad industry. 

Chairman G.°E..Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation said representatives of 23 
railroad crafts adopted without dis- 
sent a four-point resolution uphold- 
ing the principle of equal rights. 
The RLEA resolved: 

@ To seék equal rights “for all 
workers in the railroad industry in- 
cluding empléyment in all crafts 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1960 


“SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY” displayed by union publications was hailed by Prof. Ben Yablonky 


ILPA Weighs Standards: 


Labor Editors Plan 
Expanded Services 


Detroit—The Intl. Labor Press Association, credited with an 
important role in the Kennedy-Johnson victory, stepped up its 
‘} continuing drive to expand and improve trade union publications. 
‘| The annual convention here attended by 250 delegates adopted 
_|a new dues structure that would double the income of the associa- 


to assist local unions in starting 
publications and to help other 
papers improve and expand. Some 
of the dues increase would go also 


& | toward accelerated regional confer- 


(at microphone) of University of Michigan’s Dept. of Journalism, at Detroit meeting of Intl. Labor 
Press Association. Seated are Marie V. Downey, managing editor of the Electrical Workers’ Journal, 
and Max Steinbock, editor of the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Record, whose publications 
won recognition in ILPA contest. At far right is R. C. Howard of Labor, president of ILPA. 


Labor Press Judged Often Better 
Than Dailies On the Great Issues 


Detroit—In many cases the labor press is dealing “more effectively” with the great questions of 
the day than does the daily press, the Department of Journalism of the University of Michigan has 
observed in announcing the results of the annual Journalistic Awards Contest of the AFL-CIO’s In- 
ternational Labor Press Association. 

Prof. Ben Yablonky, a member of the department’s staff, declared: 


“I have been greatly impressed 
with the professional quality of the 
publications. They are generally 
fine looking jobs, using attractive 
formats, well edited and well writ- 
ten, indicating the publications are 
relying more and more ‘on profes- 
sional journalists. 

“The publications, too, d?splay 
a sense of responsibility to the 
entire community in dealing with 
questions which go beyond the 
primary problems of the individ- 
ual union—questions of war and 
peace, of unemployment and 
high prices, of health and old 
age—questions which are the 
concern of all Americafis, not 
just those of union members. 

“And in many cases the publi- 
cations deal more effectively with 
such big questions than the daily 
newspapers which .ought to do a 
better job considering their great 
advantage in money and man- 
power.” 

Internationals Cited 

Among international union pub- 
lications, the RWDSU Record and 
the Electrical Workers’ Journal 
were singled out for their editorial 
excellence. The IBEW publication 
also received the award for the best 
front-page format for magazines. 
Labor, publication of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, received two top 
awards, also. 

Among state and local central 
bodies, the Michigan AFL-CIO 
won the top award for editorial 
excellence. Three publications, 
however, won two awards each: 
the Chicago Federation News, 
the Oregon Labor Press and the 
Toledo Union Journal. 


In contests among local union 
publications, the American Aero- 
naut, organ of Lodge 727, Ma- 
chinists, received top award for 
editorial excellence for newspaper 
format, while 1199 Drug News of 
New York, RWDSU, received edi- 
torial exeellence for magazines. 
The Drug News also won the 
award for the best front page. 

A list of all-winners follows with 
“(1)” signifying awards in the cate- 
gory and others as winning cer- 
tificates of merit. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 

Editorial Excellence—News For- 
mat—(1) RWDSU Record, N. Y., 
(2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic Un- 
ion News and (3) The Machinist. 
Editorial Excellence—Magazine 


Format—(1) Electrical Workers’ 
Journal, (2) Service Employe and 
(3) American Teacher. 

Best Front Page—News Format 
—(1) Labor Newspaper, (2) The 
Government Standard and (3) Steel 
Labor. 

Best Front Page—Magazine For- 
mat—(1) Electrical Workers’ Jour- 
nal, (2) Firemen & Oilers Journai 
and (3) American Teacher. 

Best Single Editorial—(1) Labor 
Newspaper, (2) NMU Pilot and (3) 
Catering Industry Employe. 

Best Original Cartoon—(1) Sea- 
farers Log, (2) Equity and (3) 
Maintenance of Way Employes 
Journal. 

Best Feature Article—(1) UAW 
Solidarity, (2) Textile Labor and 
(3) Catering Industry Employe. 


CENTRAL BODIES AND 
TRADE COUNCILS 

Editorial Excellence—News For- 
mat — (1) Michigan AFL-CIO 
News, (2) Milwaukee Labor Press 
and (3) Service Union Reporter, 
Los Angeles. 

Best Front Page —News Format 
—(1) Chicago Federation News, 
(2) Toledo Union Journal and (3) 
Detroit Building Tradesmen. 

Best Single Editorial—(1) Chi- 
cago Federation News, (2) New 
Jersey Labor Herald and (3) Ore- 
gon Labor Press. 

Best Original Cartoon—(1) Ore- 
gon Labor Press. 

Best Feature Article—(1) Oregon 
Labor Press, (2) Quarterly Review, 
Los Angeles and (3) Michigan 
AFL-CIO News. 

Best Regular Special Column— 
(1) Toledo Union Journal, (2) Mil- 
waukee Labor Press and (3) Kern 
County, Calif., Union Labor Jour- 
nal. 

Best Community Project—(1) 
Toledo Union Journal, (2) Detroit 
Building Tradesmen and (3) North 
Bay Labor Journal, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 


INDIVIDUAL UNIONS 


Editorial Excellence—News For- 
mat—(1) American Aeronaut, (2) 
The Record, Local 1-2 Utility 
Workers, (3) Electrical Union 
World, Local 3, IBEW, New York 
and (4) Overture, Local 47, Musi- 
cians, Los Angeles. 

Editorial Excellence — Magazine 
Format—(1) 1199 Drug News, (2) 


32B, Building Service Employes, 
New York and (3) Boston Fire- 
fighters Digest. 

Best Front Page—News Format 
—(1) The Record, (2) 32 Events, 
Building Service Employes, N. Y., 
and (3) Air-Scoop, Local 148 
UAW, Long Beach, Calif. 

Best Front Page—Magazine For- 
mat—(1) 1199 Drug News, (2) 32-B 
and (3) 338 News, RWDSU, New 
York. 

Best Single Editorial—(1) Silver- 
gate Union News, District 50, Ma- 
chinists, San Diego, Calif., (2) 32 
Events and (3) Salary Journal, 
UAW, Local 300, Paterson, N. J. 

Best Original Cartoon—(1) 338 
News, (2) 32-B and (3) The Senti- 
nel. 

Best Feature Article—(1) Voice 
of 770, (2) 1199 Drug News and 
(3) Engineers News Record. 

Best Regular Special Column— 
(1) Dining Room Employe, N. Y., 
(2) The Garment Worker and (3) 
The Voice of 770. 

Best Community Project—(1) 
Cyclone, Local 669, UAW. 


ences and education programs all 
geared to raise the standards of the 


labor press. 


The labor editors heard high 


4| praise and an expression of “deep 


gratitude” from Pres.-elect John F. 
Kennedy for the role of the labor 
press during the campaign. Ken- 
nedy wired the convention: 


Wire From Kennedy 

“I have had the opportunity of 
reviewing a number of union pub- 
lications and I am convinced that 
the astute handling of the election 
issues brought new understanding 
of their great significance to mil- 
lions of union members across the 
land. This could, in an important 
measure, explain the success of 
trade union political action this 
year.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the convention “there is no 
part of our movement that has 
greater potential value than the 
labor press. It is, or ought to be, 
the most effective single avenue of 
communication between union 
leadership and union membership.” 


He added: “Your organization 
has worked valiantly and effec- 
tively to root out undesirables 
and outright crooks who have 
masqueraded as labor publishers, 
and to improve the editorial 
quality of your member papers. 
But I am sure you agree with me 
that in the latter respect, espe- 
cially, there is much that remains 
to be done. I hope your conven- 
tion will be the basis for further 
progress.” 

ILPA Pres. R. C. Howard, busi- 
ness manager of the weekly Labor, 
in his keynote address said that he 
“doubted whether anyone could 
challenge the statement that our 
standards are improving.” He noted 
that “even our critics admit this.” 
With the increase in dues “the role 
of the labor press will be expanded” 
to meet the needs of the future, 
he asserted. : 

Bernard R. Mullady, ILPA sec- 


retary-treasurer, in his report to 


tion here, Kennedy declared: 


Intl. Labor Press Association 


tion. 


ful.” 


Kennedy Thanks Editors 
For Coverage of Issues 


Detroit—Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy has thanked the na- 
tion’s labor press for having brought understazding of the sig- 
nificant election issues “to millions of union members.” 

In a telegram to the Intl. Labor Press Association conven- 


“Please extend to the officers and members of the AFL-CIO ° 


precedented support which the labor press gave to the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket during the campaign. 

“I have had the opportunity of reviewing a number of union 
publications and I am convinced that the astute handling of 
the election issues brought new understanding of their great 
significance to millions of union members across the land. This 
could, in an important measure, explain the success of trade 
union political action this year. 

“Victory at the polls, however, means that our job is really 
just starting. The complexity of the problems which we face 
in the 1960’s and our attempts to meet them will require a high 
degree of public understanding and public support. To this 
end I look to the labor press as an essential medium of educa- 


“The labor press has carved an impressive niche in its long 
tradition this year, Individually, as labor editors, I extend to 
you a warm salute and a heartfelt thank you for an excellent 
job. May this year’s ILPA convention be your most success- 


my deep gratitude for the un- 


tion, with the new funds earmarked® 


the delegates said that the organiza- 
tion’s membership had been in- 
creased to 333. During the year 
40 applications were approved and 
nine members were lost, largely due 
to the publications going out of 
business. 


‘Liberal Mandate’ 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller told the conven- 
tion that “as far as the labor move- 
ment is concerned we think there 
is a mandate for liberal and pro- 
gressive government and that it 
ought to be carried out,” as a re- 
sult of the election. 

Biemiller said that the. critical 
fact facing the country today is 
America’s stagnation in economic 
growth. Unemployment has risen 
to the point “to give us grave 
doubts as to the future of the 
country unless we take decisive ac- 
tion,” he added. 


He predicted that there would 
be 5 million unemployed in 
January and a vital need of 
pumping purchasing power back 
into the economy including leg- 
islation on depressed areas, fed- 
eral aid to school construction 
and teachers’ salaries, minimum 
wage, housing and a Forand-type 
health bill. 


“We lost some good members in 
this Congress but the situation is 
not hopeless,” Biemiller said, with 
the White House in new hands. 
“But we are not looking for mir- 
acles,” he added. 


If it had not been for religious 
prejudice, Kennedy would have 
been elected by a landslide, Dr. 
Warren Miller, director of the 
Political Behavior Program of the 
University of Michigan, told the 
meeting. “Only religious bigotry 
made it a close campaign,” he said. 
“If Kennedy had been a Protestant 
he would have won by the same 
margins as Eisenhower.” 


Religion a Voting Factor 


Miller’s remarks were made dur- 
ing a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, “Why People Vote the Way 
They Do.” He declared that sur- 
veys by his organization showed 
that only about 20 to 25 percent 
of the normally Catholic Republi- 
can vote went to Kennedy while 
Democratic Catholics largely re- 
turned to the Democratic fold. On 
the other hand, Kennedy lost some 
20 percent of the normally Demo- 
cratic Protestant vote on the basis 
of the religious issue. 


Strike Looms Dec. 3 
On Canadian Rails 


Montreal, Que.—Some 110,000 
non-operating employes of major 
Canadian railways may be forced 
to strike at 8 a. m. on Dec. 3, 
Vice Pres. Frank Hall of the Rail- 
way Clerks has said here. 

Hall, chairman of a negotiating 
committee representing 15 unions, 
said he made the announcement 
with “extreme regret” but that the 
workers had “no other course 
available.” 

The unions are seeking wage in 
creases and improvements in work- 
ing conditions. A board of concili- 
ation handed down an award giving 
the workers pay hikes totaling 14 
cents an hour in two steps, but the 
railroads refused to accept it, Mite 
ister of Labor Michael Starr was 
trying to bring the parties together 


to avert a walkout, 
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Page Three 


F orecast for 1961: 


Experts See Rise in Jobless Rate 
Despite Business Activity Boost 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Unemployment -is likely to increase next year even in the face of a modest 
improvement in the economy, a leading economist has forecast. 

Dr. Daniel B. Suits of the University of Michigan’s Dept. of Economics, using projections that 
have been reliable since 1953, predicted a slight increase in the gross national product while unem- 
ployment hits a level of 4.3 million, compared to 3.6 million in October of this year. 


The forecast was backed up by® 
a consensus of experts attending 
the university’s eighth-annual-Con- 
ference on the Economic Outlook. 

Three-fourths of the 52 ex- 
perts—most of whom serve as 
economists and economic ana- 
lysts im business, government 
and industry—expect joblessness 
to rise. The average forecast 
was 4.2 million a in 

1961. 


The great majority of the group 
expected business to continue its 
moderate decline for several 
months before activity turns up 
again. 

The contributing factors cited 
were lack of vigorous consumer 
buying, especially in durables like 
automobiles; continued declines in 
inventories and in new plant and 
equipment; increased unemploy- 


Job Safety 
Duties Listed 
By Brownlow 


Harrisburg, Pa.— On-the-job 
safety was described as “a three- 
way responsibility” by Pres. James 
A. Brownlow of the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. in an address 
to the annual Occupational Safety 
Conference of Pennsylvania’s Dept. 
of Labor & Industry here. 

The employer, Brownlow de- 
clared, has the obligation to pro- 
vide a safe and healthful place of 
work and _safety-protected tools 
and equipment, and to enforce 
safety regulations fairly. 


The worker’s obligation is to 
follow established safety prac- 
tices and to avoid any action 
which might harm him or his 
fellow-workers, he added. 


Government’s obligation, Brown- 
low said, is to provide sound in- 
dustrial safety and occupational 
health legislation, enforced through 
“fully trained inspectors, well-paid 
and not subject to political appoint- 
ment or removal.” 


Atomic Problems Stressed 
Earlier the conference heard 
Leo Goodman, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’s 
Atomic Energy Technical Com- 
mittee, charge that transfer of re- 
sponsibility for some aspects of 
radiation safety from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the states 
jeopardizes the health and welfare 
of workers. 
Goodman said that labor will 
seek repeal of the act providing 
for the shift. He continued: 


“We shall urge instead legisla- 
tion to establish a separate fed- 
eral agency to control and regu- 
late radiation hazard from all 
sources in cooperation with all 
agencies throughout govern- 
ment.” 

The conference was attended by 
more than 500 safety engineers, 
union and management safety di- 
Tectors and insurance company 
Tepresentatives. 

Harry Boyer, co-president of the 
Pennsylvania State AFL-CIO and 
4 speaker at the conference, de- 
Scribed the annual meeting be- 
tween labor and management rep- 
Tesentatives as “vitally important.” 
He emphasized that “organized la- 
bor strongly supports good safety 
Practices and necessary regulations 
and rigid enforcement—by legal 


ment and decreases in family for- 
mation and housing starts. 

The mid-1961 upturn was not 
expected to be sharp. The experts 
expected it to be prompted by in- 
creased government spending, an 
easier money policy and higher 
consumer spending, especially for 
services and housing. Inventory 
replenishment and year-end plant 
investment also are expected to 
help. 

Higher Living Costs Seen 

The survey of the 52 participants 
also disclosed that: 

@ On the cost of living, 82 per- 
cent expect it to go up next year; 

@ On average hourly factory 
earnings, 82 percent foresee an in- 
crease, with the average forecast 
arriving at $2.34 an hour in 1961. 
It was $2.29 in September. 

@ On corporate profits before 
taxes, 22 percent see an increase 
ahead while 56 percent expect a 
decline. 


@ On the gross national prod- 
uct, 83 percent expect an increase 
and 13 percent a decline. Most 
foresee a GNP of between $504 
and $515 billion, compared to a 
rate of $503 billion for 1960's 
third quarter. 


Suits, using a mathematical 
model of the economy, said the 
GNP will rise about 2 percent 
next year and total $515 billion. 


Despite this improvement, he 
predicted, many new workers 
entering the labor force will be 
unable to find jobs. He said the 
labor force will rise to 71.4 mil- 
lion but unemployment will in- 
crease by 500,000 to 4.3 million 
or about 6 percent of the work 
force. 


Suits, who last year correctly 


year probably will decline 300,000 | 
units to 6.2 million. He expected | 


thanks chiefly 
rates. 

His forecasts were based on as- | 
sumptions of no change in con- 
sumer credit terms; a $4.5 billion 
increase in spending by government | 
at-all levels; a projected boost of $2 | 


to lower interest 


ders next year; easing of the money 
market; a drop of $300 million in 
government interest payments. 


Price Hikes Not Due to Wages 

Prof. Simon Rottenberg of the 
University of Chicago, substituting 
for Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, told the conference that 
wage increases have not been re- 
sponsible for inflation during the 
post-war period. 

Rottenberg said 93 percent of 
the price increase occurring be- 
tween 1946 and 1958 was concen- 
trated in five years: 1946-48, 1950- 
‘S1 and 1956-58. 

The mid-1946 to mid-1948 
rise, he said, came from pent-up 
consumer demand, fueled by 
war-accumulated government 
bonds and other liquid assets. 
The mid-1950 to mid-1951 rise 
resulted from the Korean War 
and the mid-1956 to mid-1958 
rise from “intensive” business 
expansion. 

Rottenberg said labor got less 
than its proportionate share of 
productivity gains, noting that pro- 
ductivity rose over 37 percent in 
the 1947-57 period while earnings 
and fringe benefits rose 35 per- 


cent. 


forecast 1960 auto sales at 6.5) 
million, said total car sales next} 


non-farming housing starts to in-|f 
crease by 200,000 to 1.4 million, | | 


billion in government defense or-| 


NEW “HIGH” in crossing picket lines is achieved by management 
of Trojan Powder Co., Allentown, Pa., which ferried personnel into 
plant via helicopter after company was struck by Local 477 of the 


Chemical Workers following expiration of old contract. 


Dispute 


centers On wages, pensions, seniority, grievance machinery. 


Steel Slump 


Brings 


Cut in SUB Checks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the operating rate at around 50 
percent for more than half the 
year,” McDonald said, “has 
added vast numbers of steel 
workers to the unemployment 
rolls and endangers the fund 
from which the companies pay 
SUB. 

“Reductions in such payments 
come only in abnormal periods of 
long recession which our nation 
cannot stand and for which meth- 
ods must be devised to correct.” 

Since 1956 when the union first 
negotiated the SUB program, the 
USWA president pointed out, these 
funds have poured $132 million in- 
to the nation’s economy to bolster 
purchasing power in the steel areas 
and to help cushion the shock of 


Labor Protests NLRB Outlawing 
Of Long-Legal Checkoff Clause 


Organized labor has protested a National Labor Relations Board ruling that a union contract vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act because it contained a requirement that members must notify both manage- 
ment and the union of their revocation of dues-checkoff authorizations. 


The board ruled last October that because it contained such a provision, a contract between Mine 
Workers Dist. 50 and the Boston Gas Co. did not constitute a bar to a representative election. The 


ruling invalidating the UMW pact 
was handed down on an election 
petition filed by the Utility Work- 
ers. 

In a brief filed with the NLRB, 
the AFL-CIO contended that 
thousands of union contracts 
contained similar provisions 
based on a Justice Dept. inter- 
pretation of Taft-Hartley 12 
years ago. The federation warned 
that if the board failed to over- 
turn its ruling, “widespread dis- 
ruption of peaceful labor-man- 
agement relations would result.” 

Similar challenges to the board’s 
position were filed by three con- 
stituent departments of the AFL- 
ClIO—the Industrial Union Dept., 
the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept., and the Metal Trades Dept. 
—and by 11 affiliated international 
unions. 

The AFL-CIO brief was sub- 
mitted by General Counsel J. Al- 
bert Woll and William S. Tyson. 
It pointed out that in 1948 the 
assistant attorney general reviewed 
the language of a contract specifi- 
cally calling for sending of written 
revocation notices to both union 
and employer and gave approval to 
the language involved. 

“For more than 12 years,” 
the AFL-CIO brief asserted, 


Means if required.” 


“labor and management have 


relied in good faith on this inter- 
pretation of the assistant attorney 
general. It is plain that (he) did 
not consider the notification re- 
quirements to impinge upon the 
employe’s individual choice.” 
In the Boston Gas case, the 
NLRB contended the UMW con- 
tract violated the employe’s rights 


New Seamen’s Union 
Wins Key Ruling 

Philadelphia — The Intl. 
Maritime Workers Union won 
a key decision in its battle 
to organize crews of “run- 
away” ships when Judge Ed- 
ward J. Griffiths of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court here re- 
jected a request for an in- 
junction to halt the IMWU’s 
picketing of the 44,000-ton 
Ore Monarch. 

The Monarch, flying a Li- 
berian flag and manned by 
Cayman Islanders from the 
West Indies, is owned by 
D. K. Ludwig, acknowledged 
“kingpin” of the runaways. 
It has been tied up since Oct. 
21. Ludwig’s attorneys an- 
nounced an appeal to the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 


because it required him to notify 
the union, as well as the company, 
of his intent to revoke a dues check- 
off authorization. 

The brief pointed out that pro- 
visions similar to the one in ques- 
tion are in “widespread use in in- 
numerable labor-management con- 
tracts” covering hundreds of thou- 
sands of employes, and added: 


“The AFL-CIO is disturbed by 
the decision . . . because it is con- 
vinced that unless this decision is 
reversed labor unrest on a mam- 
moth scale will result.” 


The IUD brief—submitted by 
General Counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg and Associate General 
Counsel David E. Feller—point- 
ed out that the NLRB, until very 
recently, had “consistently held” 
that the provisions of the section 
dealing with the checkoff were 
“entirely outside of its jurisdic- 
tion.” 


The department contended that 
the checkoff provisions were in- 
serted in the Taft-Hartley Act only 
in the section dealing with the types 
of payments which management 
could legitimately make to a trade 
union and therefore were matters 
for Justice Dept. rather than NLRB 
supervision. 


unemployment. 

Without these payments, he 
asserted, the two business down- 
turns which have occurred in the 
past four years—the 1957-58 re- 
cession and the current slump— 
“would have developed into run- 
away depressions in many areas 
of our nation.” 

McDonald emphasized, however, 
that SUB is “no substitute for full 
employment,” and called on the 
industry and the government to 
join in devising means “to provide 
the type of economic growth our 


nation necessarily must have to 
meet the challenge of modern 
times.” 


“We need and must have pro- 
grams in America to make the 
Employment Act of 1946 more 
than mere words on the law books 
of our land,” McDonald declared. 
“We need schools, we need high- 
ways, we need roads—not only to 
maintain social progress but also 
to insure the rate of economic 
growth necessary for this nation to 
keep pace in the modern world.” 

He also called on steelmakers 
and the government “to consider 
with us the need for a shorter 
workweek” to help ease some of 
the joblessness resulting from 
growing automation. 


DiSalle Calls 


Legislature on 


Aid to Jobless 


Columbus, O.—Gov. Michael V. 
DiSalle (D) has called the Ohio 
Legislature into special session seek- 
ing emergency action to extend the 
duration of unemployment benefits. 

DiSalle will ask the legislature 
for a temporary extension—for the 
fourth time in three years—of job- 
less benefits from the present maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks to 39 weeks. 

There are currently 172,000 un- 
employed in the state, DiSalle re- 
ported, with the number expected 
to rise to 200,000 by Christmas. 

While the Democrats have a 
majority in both houses until 
January, when the newly-elected 
Republican-controlled legislatiure 
takes office, a substantial num- 
ber of GOP votes would be necés- 
sary to bring about passage by 
the two-thirds margin needed 
for the legislation to go into ef- 
fect immediately. With only a 
simple majority, the extension 
would not be effective for 90 
days. 
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Cause for Thanks 


Te IS something “extra” to offer thanks for this Thanksgiv- 
ing as. the nation pauses to pay homage to its hardy forebears— 
their courage, Strength and persistence in building a new country. 

The something “extra” is the process now under way of trans- 
ferring power from an outgoing Administration that has held the 
reins of government for eight years to a new regime. The process of 
peaceful changeover of enormous governmental power based on the 
decision of the voters is one of the magnificent achievements of the 
democratic system. . 

Americans accept this changeover as normal and expected; 
but millions around the globe gaze at this civilized dedication 
to continuity and peaceful change in unbelief. 

It is this demonstrated ability of democracy to survive and pros- 
per, this transferral of power in an orderly and intelligent manner, 
that adds something “extra” to Thanksgiving 1960. 


The Great Gold Seare 


RES. EISENHOWER’S dramatic move to bring home de- 

pendents of American servicemen abroad to “protect” the dollar 
has centered attention on the complex problems of trade balances 
and the movement of gold overseas. 

The situation first came to the fore several years ago. In 1959 


exports exceeded imports by $1 billion annually and the U.S. had| = 


an unfavorable balance of payments of $3.5 billion. In 1960, as 
a result of a major effort, exports will exceed imports by about $4.5 
billion but the unfavorable balance of payments will still be about 
$3.5 billion. 

The 1960 deficit has not resulted from an increase in foreign aid 
or military aid to American allies. It does not stem from expanded 
US. private investment overseas or from increased American tour- 
ism. 

It results, in the main, from the transfer of foreign-held U.S. 
dollars in American short-term securities from the U.S. to west- 
ern Europe, where interest rates are higher. This move has been 
characterized as “hot money in pursuit of high-interest rates.” 

The solution to this problem is not to bring back military de- 
pendents from overseas posts, or to cut the foreign aid program, or 
to get our allies to absorb some of the cost of our military aid 
programs. 


The solution rests in maintaining confidence in the currency by 


restoring high levels of economic activity. 

The Administration is hard put to admit that the reason foreign- 
owned dollars are leaving the U.S. is because the American econ- 
omy is sagging or because unemployment is rising or because in- 
dustrial production is falling or because the United States has to ease 
the money supply, thereby reducing interest rates to stimulate the 
economy. 

If the flow of foreign-owned and American-owned dollars to 
western Europe is stopped, the balance of payments situation would 
come back to manageable proportions. 

This means action by the Federal Reserve System to bring 
down interest rates on long-term securities—which would ease 
business borrowing and mortgage lending—and strengthened 
short-term rates which would increase the ability of the U.S. to 
keep foreign-owned and American-owned dollars in the United 
States. x 

The real way to restore and maintain confidence in the American 
dollar is to restore confidence in the American economy—to get it 
back on the move to full employment and full production, 
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Doctors Lag Behind the Times, }.. 
Medical Care Scandal Grows 


Cnt —~ 


DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIONEWs 


‘It's Cheaper to Die:’ 


HIRTEEN YEARS AGO Bernard De Voto _ is reflected not only in the large number of ie 
compared the opposition of the American articles and books critical of the profession’s dic 
Medical Association to government participation _ policies. It can be seen in the growing number les: 
in health care to that of a town which has heard _ of malpractice suits against physicians, which of 
that a dam has burst and that the flood waters are __ broke all existing records last year. It is on T 


rushing toward it. 

“The AMA has prepared to meet the flood,” 
De Voto wrote, “by saying that it must not get 
here, that the flood waters are communistic, that 
we Shall all be lost if they reach the city limits.” 

Hostile waters are now everywhere pounding 
around the citadel of organized medicine itself. 
Never before has the medical profession been 
under such widespread attack. Never before has 
its prestige sunk so low. Critical articles, essays 
and books are appearing everywhere. 


In one new book on the medical profession, 


view in the spread and success of comprehen- 
sive medical plans such as the labor-supported 
Health Insurance Plan of New York. It is ap- 
parent in angry letters to the editors, and even 
in jokes and cartoons of which the doctor seems 
invariably to be the butt. 

“It’s Cheaper to Die” paints a good picture of 
such widespread and insidious practices as fee- 
splitting, kickbacks, incompetent or unnecessary A 
surgery, and commissions from diagnostic labo- toe 
ratories, As specialists take over a larger propor- prot 
tion of medical practice the use of fee-splitting T 


titled “It's Cheaper To Die,” author William — gimmicks between specialist and general practi- Chu 
Michelfelder asserts: “Millions of Americans tioner is becoming ever more common. Another wag 
feel that medical service has deteriorated into device being used more and more by doctors as bor 


a business and the ideal of rendering care to 


; } a greater number of patients is covered by insur- S 
sick humanity has become tainted with the 


ance is the hiking of fees over what is covered by wei: 


opportunism of commerce.” the insurance. A patient may, for instance, be gat 
Many factors have contributed to this attitude. protected by surgical insurance which pays $200 sh 
The staggering cost of medical care, which has _ for a certain operation. The physician, knowing a T 
climbed faster than any other item on the con- that the patient is covered for $200, will send a a. 
sumer price index, is the most important. bill for $350 on the assumption that the patient rary 
The expense of new techniques of treatment is can afford to pay the balance, whereas he would the 

a main cause of steep medical costs, but doctors have charged only $200 had the patient not had and 
are doing very well for themselves, too. insurance at all. eh te T 
Also responsible for.the growing antagonism per * eh: vari 
toward medical men is the shortage of fancy iixgeaniea ad ey ra ” * wil fel 
Past policies of the AMA have curtailed the num- make - unmistakable point and the evidence hou 
ber of physicians, and today there simply are not for it is overwhelming: the imbalance in the setil 
enough to go around. Overworked doctors are doctor-patient relationship must be redressed. 
curt and abrupt with their patients. It is difficult, | The consumer must be given a far larger voice Sy 
if not impossible, to get.a doctor to one’s home. _ iin the economics of medicine Ce 
Few patients are getting the kind of careful care . : : , - 
or attention they feel they are entitled to. The medical profession has not kept up with > 
the shifting social and economic conditions which ing 

HOSTILITY to organized medicine has also dictate a change in the traditional fee for service shi 
reached a peak because of the unyielding attitude’ system. The costs of medical care are now to0 bees 
of the AMA toward highly popular and much steep. Patients are no longer willing to accept mt 
publicized proposals for government-sponsored calmly whatever fee the physician sees fit to It 
medical insurance for the aged. In addition, the impose. The abuses of the system have been too on 
startling revelations of high profits and question- many and are by now too well documented, and ve 
able practices in the drug industry made by Sen- the impression gained by the public of doctors as F prin 
ator Estes Kefauver’s (D-Tenn.) Senate subcom- men who are willing to become rich through the agri 
mittee have been associated in the public mind, misfortune of others is too, well ingrained to be tral 
justifiably or not, with organized medicine. easy to dispel. ; ers, 
The rising bitterness in the consuming public Public Affairs Institute—Washington ‘Window ki 
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Morgan Says: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1960 
cin 


Exotic, Poverty-Striken Haiti 
Poses Positive Challenge to US. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


J N AN INFORMAL straw poll taken in Port- 

au-Prince, the capital of Haiti, just before our 
elections, Haitians favored Senator Kennedy for 
U.S. president over Vice President Nixon. by 
approximately five to one. Those who picked the 
winner indicated they did so because they identi- 
fied him with the Roose- 
velt “good neighbor” pol- 
icy and they had high 
hopes a Kennedy adminis- 
tration would “do some- 
thing” for Haiti. The 
United States has already 
done a lot, financially 
speaking, for Haiti—at 
least $56 million worth of 
louns, grants, surplus foods, 
technical and other as- 
sistance during the Eisen- 
hower years alone—and 
although much more must be done, it must be 
done in a framework that will better help Haitians 
do something for themselves. 

This reporter has spent 10 days in Haiti, the 
only French-speaking nation in the western hemi- 
sphere, alternately dozing and looking. Perhaps 
the dozing would have been more serene if the 
looking had not been so startling. Today the 
headlines stem from a cluster of little crises*in 
Central America. Tomorrow they could just as 
easily spiral dangerously upward from the beauti- 
ful, exotic, poverty-stricken, wretchedly-governed 


Morgan 


tics is the army. There is no such thing as a bona 
fide political party system. Regimes are changed 
when dissident factions are powerful enough to 
oust the ins. Haiti’s nearly four million people 
are 95 percent illiterate; they present the worst 
population problem in proportion to arable land 
in the western hemisphere; they are diseased and 
undernourished and so is their economy. 

Haiti’s whirlpool of woes is not the fault of one 
man or one faction but largely a legacy of violent 
history: cruel exploitation by the Spanish and 
French, costly freedom from the French a century 
and a half ago and ensuing internal bleedings 
inflicted by competing black and mulatto leaders, 
the brooding bitterness which still lingers after a 
20-year occupation by U.S. Marines ended only 
in the mid-thirties, and now the staggering prob- 
lems of bringing a primitive even pagan society 
into the age of jets, missiles, and the exploding 
nationalism of dark-skinned peoples. 


It would be hard to imagine an area more 
ripe for violent change than the underprivi- 
leged land of Haiti. Oddly, neither Castro nor 
Khrushchev seems to have given major atten- 
tion to Haiti—yet. But while the safety and 
security of the hemisphere depend in part on 
the health and vigor of this little third of an 
island, there is a challenge to us Americans 
here which rises above our own self-serving 
needs, 


HAITI IS SMALL enough so that it could, 
under ideal conditions, be a kind of pilot plant for 
improvement of all Latin America. It would take 
so little, comparatively speaking, to get roads 
built, the gashing wounds of erosion bound with 


country of Haiti. 


Its physical position alone is enough to give 
the steadiest statesman insomnia, It shares the 
island of Hispanola uncomfortably and unhap- 
pily with the rightist Trujillo dictatorship of the 
Dominican Republic on the east and the leftist 
dictatorship of Castro’s Cuba is considerably 


less than 100 miles away across 
of the Caribbean to the west. 
The only continuing institution 


dams and reforestation, education expanded, in- 
dustry established, agriculture balanced, health 
improved. But conditions are not ideal. People 
and problems have to be dealt with as they are. 
Haiti is corroded with anti-American prejudice. 
This flows largely from the “racial problem” and 
the inevitable envy of the haves by the have-nots. 
There are bright spots in the Haitian picture 
which I hope to touch on in another broadcast. 
But in the forefront of the turbulent Latin Amer- 
ican panorama confronting President-elect Ken- 
nedy is the big, throbbing fact of little Haiti. 


a narrow strip 


in Haitian poli- 


Churches Advised to Expand Fight 
For Protection of Migrant Labor 


A study group has recommended that Protestant churches throughout America—‘in their fight 
to eradicate social evils surrounding the use of migrant labor’ "—support the extension of all major 


By Robert B. Cooney 


protective labor legislation to farm workers. 


This recommendation, submitted to a three-day conference sponsored by the National Council of 


Churches of Christ in Washington, D. C., included protection of collective bargaining, minimum 


| Wages, jobless insurance, child la- 
bor and workmen’s compensation. 

Some 250 church, government, 
social welfare and labor delegates 
gathered from 34 states to attend 
the conference. 

The aim of the conference was 
fo frame “a 10-year master plan 
that the Protestant churches will 
set in motion to free migrants from 
the shackles of economic, social 
and educational deprivation.” _ 

The recommendations from the 
Various study sections covered the 
fields of employment, education, 
housing, health and welfare, re- 
settlement and religious ministry. 

The Rev. Shubert Frye of 
Syracuse, N. Y., heading the 
Conditions of Employmeat sec- 
tion, reported that his group felt 
the traditional emphasis on help- 
ing the farm worker should be 
shifted to providing farm work- 


ets with the means to help them- 
Selves, 


lt was for this reason that his 
soup supported the right of farm 
Workers to unionize and the belief 
that churches should support the 
i Principle of collective bargaining in 
agriculture while remaining neu- 
og as between growers and work- 
rs, 


12 a separate development, the 


second report of the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor 
was made public. 


wages have been raised more than 
$12 million in nine California 
areas,” Daniel said. 


16-Point Proposal 

The President's Committee, 
headed by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, listed 16 proposals for 
state and federal action. 

There was no mention of extend- 
ing to farm workers the legal right 
to organize and bargain collective- 
ly. The question of extending the 
federal minimum wage to agricul- 
ture was listed as a research proj- 
ect. 

The President’s Committee urged 
federal review of foreign worker 
import programs to prevent adverse 
effect on Americans; elimination of 
residence requirements barring mi- 
grants from education, health and 
welfare services; crew leader regis- 
tration and extension of state dis- 
ability and child labor laws. 

In a panel discussion at the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ con- 
ference, Franz E. Daniel, AFL-CIO 
assistant director of organization, 
pointed out that an organizing 
campaign is making headway 
among farm workers in California. 

“We have demonstrated that 
migratory farm laborers can be or- 


|ganized. As a Tesult of our efforts, 


RE a Ms EBERT go TE EN: 


Sen. Harrison Williams, Jr. (D- 
N. J.), chairman of a Senate Labor 
subcommittee on migratory labor, 
told the conference that the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Administra- 
tion promised “high hopes” for 
legislative action. 

Williams set as a goal a “de- 
cent, adequate minimum wage,” 
but said that “across the coun- 
try we are advised this (the pres- 
ent $1 an hour federal mini- 
mum) would cause great prob- 
lems.” He said the result prob- 
ably would be an arrangement 
“incorporating in part the piece- 
rate system where that prevails.” 


Williams also said that, with re- 
gard to the once-proposed cut-off 
age of 16 for child labor, this has 
proved “unrealistic both in terms 
of needs of farmers and it would 
multiply the problem of young 
people when their mothers and 
fathers go to the fields.” 

Williams said the minimum age 
would not be below 13 and that 
provisions would be made to pro- 
tect youngsters against hazardous 
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THE SUPREME COURT’S AGREEMENT to review a lowers 
court decision involving the legality of Tennessee’s state legisla< 
tive districts means that the high tribunal is going to take’ another 
look at an inequity that pockmarks the nation—the “rural: gerry- 
mander” that deprives city and suburban residents of equal rep- 
resentation in almost all our legislatures, including Congress. 
In the Tennessee case, residents of Shelby. County (Memphis) 
began court action charging that a predominantly rural legislature 
has refused to revise the districts so as to take account of popula- 
tion changes. m 
The state constitution commands the legislature to redistrict 
every 10 years after each census, to correspond with the changes, 
and the legislature has simply ignored the requirement. The 
Shelby County residents say that as a result they now have one- 
tenth the representation enjoyed by residents of rural counties. 
The Supreme Court has never intruded in this field, taking the 
viewpoint that the creation of legislative districts is basically a “polit- 
ical” matter, not suitable for adjudication by the'courts. In all our 
history, no apportionment of either a state legislature or of a 
state’s districts for election to Congress has been upset by a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision. In the most recent case, decided in 1946 
and involving the congressional districts of Illinois, the ruling opinion 
of Justice Felix Frankfurter warned against approaching this 
“thicket.” 


% Bs * 


WHAT IS OFTEN OVERLOOKED is that in at least one case, 
involving congressional districts in Missouri, the state supreme court 
did invalidate an inequitable apportionment approved by the state 
legislature. The legislature could not meet quickly enough to re- 
vise the districts in line with the court’s decisign, and the result 
was that for one or two elections all Missouri congressmen were 
elected by statewide vote. 

Also often overlooked is the fact that the 1946 U.S. Supreme 
Court’s decision was reached by a close 4-to-3 vote. 

A group of Cook County (Chicago) citizens went to a special 
three-judge federal court seeking relief from a system that al- 
lowed one Illinois congressional district to have more than 
900,000 population while others had fewer than 300,000. 

The special court said it would have had “no doubt” of its 
power to outlaw these districts except for the Supreme Court prec- 
edent, and the case was bucked up on appeal. In the high court, 
three justices including Hugo L. Black and William O. Douglas 
said the districts should be invalidated. Three joined in the Frank- 
furter opinion that the “political thicket” should be avoided. The 
deciding vote was given by the late Justice Wiley Rutledge, who 
declined to endorse Frankfurter’s reasoning. 

% ae * 

THE SUPREME COURT may decide in the Tennessee case 
that it does not believe it wise to override the precedents. But 
the dissenting opinion in the Illinois case was a powerful one, and 
in the fullness of time the viewpoints of dissenters often have been 
adopted as valid by a new majority. 

The courts would not necessarily intrude deeply into the 
“thicket” by invalidating legislative districts that are grossly and 
manifestly inequitable in a popular government. They would 
not have to attempt to spell out details of what would be accepta- 
ble or to substitute judicial judgment for legislative decision in a 
political field. The decision might swing on a matter of degree, 
and might lay down merely broad ground-rules within which 
political officials could exercise their rights freely. 

Any major change in the state legislatures that reduced the al- 
most nationwide “rural gerrymander” would presumably have an 
eventual effect on congressional districts, since a’ more fair repre- 
sentation of urban residents in the states would lead to a more fair 
apportionment of the lower house of Congress, 


SERVICE RENDERED by Harry Avrutin (right), secretary-treas- 
urer of Union Label & Service Trades Council of Greater New 
York, in helping provide free public concerts, has won him citation 
from non-profit Municipal-Concerts, Inc. ‘With Avrutin are Julius 
Grossman (left), director of concert organization, and Al Knopf 


work and ensure continuity of 
schooling, 


ee oe 


(center), vice president of New York Musicians’ Local 802. 
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. 


TRADE UNIONISTS studying under the international labor training program of Cornell University 
were guests of AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs at 
luncheon during two-day orientation session in nation’s capital. Students, scheduled for eventual for- 
eign service assignment, conferred with representatives of State and Labor Departments and Intl. Co- 
operation Administration in program arranged by Harry Pollak, AFL-CIO international representative. 


Big Three Auto Giants Turn Down 
Ike’s Proposal for Talks with Union 


Detroit—The giants of the automotive industry have flatly rejected a proposal—originally made 
here by Pres. Eisenhower—that labor and management hold regular meetings, not connected with the 


collective bargaining process, to discuss mutual problems. 


The suggestion was put forth by the President last month when he addressed a dinner meeting of 
auto industry executives, and was followed up a few days later by Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. 


Reuther in letters to the heads of 
the “Big Three”’—Ford, General 
Motors and Chrysler. : 
Turning down the proposal, Ken- 
neth D. Cassidy, Ford’s vice pres- 
ident of industrial relations, said 
his company did not believe that 


“acting in concert with the UAW” 
would be “either sound or con- 
sistent with the position and func- 
tion that each of us has in the 
American scheme of things.” 

GM also turned down the 


Doherty Cleared 
Of Hatch Act Charge 


Pres. William C. Doherty of the Letter Carriers has been absolved 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission of charges that he violated 
the Hatch Act when he authorized the use of his name in a pre- 
convention advertisement urging Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson to be a candidate for the Democratic presidential nomi- 


nation. 

The charge, reportedly brought 
by the Post Office Dept., had been 
sharply denounced by the Letter 
Carriers as a vindictive attempt at 
retaliation by Postmaster Gen. 
Arthur Summerfield because Con- 
gress overrode Pres. Eisenhower’s 
veto of a pay raise for government 
workers. 

Doherty, an AFL-CIO vice 
president, is technically subject 
to Hatch Act restrictions on polit- 
ical activities by government em- 
ployes because he is on leave 
without pay from his job as a 
letter carrier. Closing of the 
case on the ground of lack of 
evidence of any Hatch Act vio- 
lation was announced by the 
CSC’s general counsel, Lawrence 
V. Meloy. 

At the same time, Meloy an- 
nounced that charges also were be- 
ing dropped against Dr. Walter 
Baumgarten, Jr., part-time medical 
officer at the commission’s St. Louis 
regional office, who signed a sim- 
ilar public appeal urging the nomi- 
nation of Adlai E. Stevenson. 

“Thank God, we still have free- 
dom of speech in the United States 
of America,” Doherty declared 


Goldberg Elected to 
Foreign Policy Group 


New York—Arthur J. Goldberg, 
special counsel to the AFL-CIO, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation—World Affairs Center, 
here. 

The organization is a non-profit, 
educational group. 


ae 
an ee 


‘when informed that the charges 


had been dropped. 

Doherty said he regarded his 
vindication as a “demonstration of 
democracy.” Earlier he had charged 
Summerfield with being “the first 
postmaster general in modern times 
to try to make the suppression of 
free speech a way of life in the 
postal establishment.” 


Some observers regarded the 
Doherty and Baumgarten decisions 
as evidence of broader recognition 
by the Civil Service Commission of 
the right of federal employes to 
express their opinions publicly on 
political candidates and _ issues. 
They saw it as a follow-through to 
a precedent-setting case during the 
1952 campaign when a federal 
court reversed a Civil Service Com- 
mission ruling that an employe who 
wrote a letter to a newspaper on a 
political issue was guilty of a Hatch 
Act violation. 

Commission officials, however, 
refused to draw any general con- 
clusions from the decisions, de- 
claring that the line between the 
right of employes to express per- 
sonal views and the ban on parti- 
san political activity is so finely 
drawn that each case must be 
judged separately. 

The Hatch Act, ostensibly aimed 
at keeping the career civil service 
out of politics, has been repeatedly 
criticized as making “second class 
citizens” out of federal workers. 
The principal postal unions have 
called for outright repeal of the 
law while the Government Em- 
ployes, largest of the federal white- 
collar unions, seeks modification of 
the act. 


proposal in a letter to Reuther, 
the contents of which were not 
disclosed. A rejection was ex- 
pected shortly from Chrysler. 


Eisenhower had-told the auto in- 
dustry officials that “labor and busi- 
ness leaders must sit down in a 
calm atmosphere and regularly dis- 
cuss—far removed from the bar- 
gaining table—their philosophies, 
their needs, and above all their 
common responsibility to this free 
nation.” 


Following up on the President’s 
suggestion, Reuther proposed crea- 
tion of a permanent ‘automobile 
industry joint management-labor 
conference,” consisting of “top 
level, policy-making executives 
from the automobile manufacturing 
corporations and leaders of the 
UAW at the policy-making level,” 
to meet “at least four times a 
year.” 


Reuther Urges Wide Talks 

The UAW president urged that 
subjects considered at the joint con- 
ference should be “as wide as pos- 
sible, covering the full range of 
problems that involve our common 
interest.” He specifically ruled out 
any discussion of collective bar- 
gaining problems at these sessions. 


Cassidy’s letter of rejection 
contended that Eisenhower's 
principal concern, in suggesting 
the series of conferences, was 
“focused on the institution of 
free collective bargaining, the 
process by which the terms and. 
conditions of employment are 
worked out for employes rep- 
resented by the UAW and other 
unions.” 


Ford, he said, has “from time to 
time” met with UAW officials “on 
an ‘informal, non-bargaining basis 
conducive to frank discussion” of 
collective bargaining matters, and 
would continue to do so. He added, 
however, that the company would 
not participate in the conferences 
Reuther suggested because they 
would be “expressly directed at 
and confined to joint action on 
matters outside the scope of col- 


GATT Agrees To Act: 


Sweatshop Goods 
Trade Ban Sought 


Geneva, Switzerland—The world’s leading trading nations have 
@| agreed here to take steps to end the flooding of markets with 
|| sweatshop goods that cost jobs of organized workers. 

Machinery to deal with what the economists call “market 
disruption” was set up by the 38-member nations of the General 


= 


Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
during their three-week autumn 
session. 

The action was taken under the 
prodding of the U.S. after the AFL- 
CIO had pushed the State Dept. 
to raise the issue of the low-wage 
goods from areas such as Hong 
Kong and Japan. 

The trade group, called GATT 
after the initials of their pact, 
established a permanent commit- 
tee on market disruption. It will 
keep a watch on trade develop- 
ments that foreshadow a market- 
flooding situation and try to 
head them off. 

Regular consultations will be 

held under the committee’s auspices 
between low-cost labor countries 
and the nations which are threat- 
ened by floods of imports from 
them. Specific cases of market dis- 
ruption will be investigated. 
The decision to take concrete 
action was the outgrowth of a re- 
port by a working party set up at 
last spring’s GATT session. Bert 
Seidman, economist with the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, attended 
that session as an observer. 

The Intl. Labor Organization 
has just undertaken to work with 
the trade body in collecting and 
analyzing information on condi- 
tions that produce sweatshop 
labor and the impact they have 
on trade. The situations in the 
various branches of the textile 
and clothing industries will be 
the first to come under scrutiny, 
the ILO said. 


wages and employment, while the 
trade organization staff will deal 
with production and cost factors 
other than labor, as well as with 
trade flows and their impact on 
economic activity. 

Douglas Dillon, U.S. under-sec- 
retary of state, first brought the 
issue of market disruption out into 
the open at a GATT session in 
Tokyo last year. He warned that 
the expansion of international trade 
in an orderly fashion could be se- 
riously compromised unless action 
was taken. 

Because of the political, eco- 
nomic and social consequences that 
floods of cheap labor goods had in 
countries with better labor condi- 
tions, these countries might be 
forced to protect themselves by im- 
posing import restrictions, he said, 


The U.S. delegation, headed 
by Charles W. Adair, Jr., of the 
State Dept., welcomed the posi- 
tive action taken by the trade 
group. It opened the way to a 
solution of the problem of how 
to provide steadily expanding 
markets for the exports of de- 
veloping countries without up- 
setting conditions in other na- 
tions, it was stated. 


At the same time it was hoped 
that the work being undertaken 
will help ,solve- the issue of dis- 
crimination by many _ countries 
against Japanese goods. 

The ending of this discrimina- 
tion would lighten the burden of 
those countries which try to help 


ILO experts will concentrate on 


or injury from unsafe machinery 
four-day session here of the Intl 
Body. 

The 40 worker, government 


Japan by not barring her exports. 


Safe Machinery Issue 


Placed on ILO Agenda 


Geneva, Switzerland—The drive to protect workers from death 


was advanced another step at the 
. Labor Organization’s Governing 


and employer members of the 


executive unit decided to place the 
question of banning the sale, hire 
or use of improperly guarded ma- 
chinery before the 1962 Intl. Labor 
Conference. 

Spokesmen for labor had strong- 
ly pressed at the last session of the 
Governing Body for a start on the 
drafting of international regula- 
tions, but the decision to send the 
problem forward to the ILO con- 
ference was postponed. 

One of the aims of the work- 
er delegates is to get an inter- 
national agreement that will 
make it possible “to fix responsi- 
bility for the use of unsafe ma- 
chinery,” Ruby Faupl, AFL- 
CIO member of the ILO execu- 
tive, had said. 


when the question was again raised. 
Victory for Workers 


man, a veteran of ILO sessions. 
The election of Moeri, secre- 
tary of the Swiss Federation of 
Trade Unions, by the workers to 
succeed Sir Alfred Roberts as 
chairman was announced to the 
joint executive by Faupl. 


lective bargaining.” 


The inclusion of the item of in- 
adequately guarded machinery on 
the 1962 Conference agenda “will 
prove to workers everywhere that 
the ILO is acting on their prob- 
lems,” Jean Moeri, Swiss chair- 
man of the worker delegates, said 


The Governing Body’s affirma- 
tive decision was a victory for the 
workers group and their new chair- 


Sir Alfred’s departure after head- 
ing the workers group for 12 years 


was caused by the inability of his 
own British union to continue to 
spare him for ILO duties, Faupl 
said. The American spokesman 
paid tribute to Moeri as having won 
the respect of all for his “humanity, 
humor and understanding of the 
problems and objectives of the 
IL©:” 

‘A Soviet bid to inject Cold War 
issues into an organization dedi- 
cated to the non-political objective 
of promoting social justice by 
raising living standards was quick: 
ly squelched. 

Worker delegates joined with 
the non-Communist government 
and employer representatives to 
vote down Soviet government 
delegate Ivan Goroshkin’s de- 
mand that the ILO embark on a 
program “to liquidate colonial- 
ism and its disastrous conse- 
quences: in the field of labor and 
workers’ living conditions.” 


The Governing Body decided 
over the objections of the U.S.S.R. 
to go ahead with plans to set up a0 
Intl. Vocational Training Informa 
tion and Research Center. 

The endowment fund for the 
ILO’s Intl. Institute for Labor 
Studies in Geneva has now reached 
$875,000, David A. Morse, the 
93-nation organization’s Americal 
director general, announced during 
the session. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany was one of the*endorsers of 
the plan to establish the instituté 
because of the help it can give the 
newly developing countries. 
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F odeval Programs Also Backed: 


TWUA Urges NLRB ‘Reform,’ 
Charges ‘Shocking Delays’ - 


New York—Sweeping “reform” of the National Labor Relations Board to end “shocking delays” 
in the administration of labor-management laws has been urged by the Textile Workers Union of 


America, 


The union’s 22-member executive council, holding its quarterly meeting at TWUA headquarters 
here, charged that “the present malfunctioning of this vital agency is causing chaos in the area of 


ljabor-management relations.” 

The council declared the admin- 
istrative delays were “inexcusable” 
since Congress had appropriated, 
money for additional staff members 
and had modernized the board’s 
procedures by making possible dele- 
gation of the heavy workload in 
representation cases. 

In other actions, 
council: 

e@ Urged the incoming Kennedy 
Administration and the 87th Con- 
gress to act “promptly on a bold 
legislative program” early in 1961 
which would include a $1.25 hourly 
minimum wage with extended cov- 
erage, area redevelopment legisla- 
tion, federal aid to education and 
housing, and medical care for the 
aged based on the social security 
system. 

@ Opposed industry suggestions 


the TWUA 


that depreciation allowances should 


be eased, charging the proposed 
changes would “yield a bonanza in 
tax savings for textile corporations 
but would not stimulate economic 
growth.” 
@ Called on Pres.-elect John 
F. Kennedy to establish a textile 
development agency to promote 
the discovery of new industrial | 
and consumer uses for textile 
products. a 

@ Pointed to a heavy toll of in- 
plant accidents which it laid on 
textile industry speedups and called 
for establishment of joint labor- 
management safety committees to 
reduce such accidents “to the abso- 
lute minimum.” 

The TWUA executive council 
said that the “inordinate delays” in 
labor board handling of workers’ 
cases “constitute a monstrous denial 
of justice to all parties and have in- 


Pilots Re-Elect Sayen, 
Raise Strike Benefits 


Miami Beach—The Air Line Pilots re-elected C. N. Sayen to 
his fifth term as president and voted all-out support—backed up 
by higher strike benefits—to Southern Airways pilots who have been 
refused reinstatement by a union-busting management. 

The ALPA’s 293-member board of directors at its biennial meet- 


ing here—equivalent of a conven-© 


tion— approved a $60-a-month 
raise in benefits to the 130 pilots 
who have been replaced in what 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
described as a “strikebreaking and 
union-destruction program.” 

The increase brings the strike 
benefits for Southern pilots to a 
range of $410 to $710 a month. 
The higher rate was made retro- 
active to the 120th day of the 
dispute, which began June 5. 


Although the original strike is- 
sues were settled on the basis of 
National Mediation Board recom- 
mendations, the company refused 
to reinstate its regular pilots. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has sched- 
uled a hearing on union demands 
that Southern Airways be deprived 


Fr. M. Chapman 
Of Carpenters 
Dies at 55 


Seattle, Wash.—Frank M. Chap- 
man, 55, for six years treasurer of 
the Carpenters, died here after a 
protracted illness. 


A veteran of 35 years in the trade 
union movement, Chapman joined 
a federal labor union of lumber 
workers in Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., in the mid-20s and later was 
instrumental in bringing about the 
affiliation of West Coast lumber 
worker FLUs with the Carpenters. 


Chapman became the first 
business agent of Carpenters 
Local 1845, Snoqualmie Falls, 
and remained a member through- 
out his lifetime. 

In the early 50s he was named 
West Coast coordinator for lumber 
locals for the international and in 
1954 was appointed director of the 
Union’s Dept. of Organization. 
Later the same year he was ap- 
Pointed treasurer to succeed S. P. 
Meadows, who had resigned, and 
Was re-elected to the post without 
°pposition in 1954 and 1958. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs, Esther Chapman, a daughter 


and four grandchildren, all of 


of its operating certificate and gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

Sayen was re-elected without op- 
position after supporters of James 
M. Landis, a former chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, failed 
to muster the two-thirds vote needed 
under the union’s constitution to 
permit a non-pilot to be placed in 
nomination. 

Landis received 4,694 of a total 
of 11,498 votes cast. 

In other elections, Capt. D. J. 
Smith of Trans World Airlines was 
re-elected to his fourth term as 
treasurer. New officers chosen were 
Capt. John Carroll of TWA, first 
vice president, and Capt. Paul At- 
kins of American Airlines, secre- 
tary. The ALPA president serves 
a four-year term; other officers are 
elected for two years. 

The convention, which moved 
into an unscheduled second week, 
also. adopted a resolution calling 
for amendment of the Federal 
Aviation Act to limit the power of 
the administrator and guarantee 
consultation with interested parties 
and full hearings before rules 
changes are made. The union 
asked also for the right of appeal 
from the administrator’s decisions. 

In a related resolution, the 
ALPA urged that administrators 
of the FAA be drawn from the 
ranks of civil, rather than mili- 
tary, aviation. The present ad- 
ministrator, E. R. Quesada, is a 
retired Air Force general. 

The delegates also heard critic- 
ism of the CAB from a manage- 
ment representative, United Air- 
lines Pres. W. A. Patterson, who 
charged that “most CAB members 
are not men with aviation back- 
ground but rather use their po- 
sitions . . . only as stepping-stones 
to achieving other goals.” 


Texas Labor Backs 
$4,000 Teachers’ Base 


Gonzales, Tex.—‘Full support” 
for moves to raise teachers’ salaries 
has been pledged by the executive 
board of the Texas State AFL-CIO. 

The board declared it was “ap- 
palled” at the low salaries paid to 
Texas teachers and called for an 
immediate increase in teachers’ 


{the administrative challenge from a 


flicted much suffering on the part 
of workers who are victims of dis- 
crimination, and bitter disillusion 
among large numbers of employes 
seeking the elementary rights of 
self-organization.” 


The union called for both “im- 
mediate relief’ from the present 
conditions and a study of longer- 
range reforms. 


Noting that a vacancy will soon 
occur on the NLRB, the council 
urged the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator—rather than “merely a 
partisan of either labor or manage- 
ment”—who will be able to “meet 


position of experience.” 


In its appeal to Kennedy for cre- 
ation of a textile development agen- 
cy, the TWUA charged that the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
“neglected the problems of the tex- 
tile industry” and has “refused to 
implement” recommendations made 
last year by a Senate Commerce 
subcommittee headed by Sen. John 
O. Pastore (D-R. I.). 


Textiles ‘Stagnating’ 

The Pastore subcommittee found 
that the textile industry has failed 
to share in the nation’s postwar 
growth, the TWUA said, adding 
that “the basic problem of the tex- 
tile industry is its failure to expand. 
Lacking the dynamism of other 
basic industries, the textile industry 
is stagnating.” 

The union’s resolution on ac- 
tion in the field of industrial 
safety noted that although the 
average injury-frequency rate for 
all manufacturing industries has 
fallen sharply in recent years, the 
accident rate in the textile indus- 
try has remained at the same high 
level of 9 accidents per 1 mil- 
lion man-hours which existed in 
1954, 


The TWUA charged that textile 
manufacturers have generally been 
so involved in speeding up textile 
machinery that it has not main- 
tained sufficient interest in “main- 
taining safe operating conditions 
and working habits.” 


Freedom for 


of labor.” 


Union Asks Aid to Win | 


New York—The Textile Workers Union of America has 
called on the entire trade union movement to support efforts 
to secure the release of eight TWUA officers and members 
now serving prison terms in North Carolina. 

The eight unionists—including TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd E. 
Payton—are serving prison sentences of two to 10 years on 
charges that they conspired to dynamite plant property during 
a strike at the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
N. C. The dynamiting never took place. 

The TWUA executive council, at its quarterly meeting here, 
called on unions to “appeal to the consciences of the people of 
North Carolina and, through them, to the state authorities,” to 
“remedy the injustice” done the unionists. The council reaf- 
firmed its belief that the men were innocent of any crime. 

“TWUA does not regard these men as criminals,” the coun- 
cil said. “Rather we look upon them as martyrs to the cause 


8 in Prison 


Retail Clerks Vote to 
Step Up Sears’ Boycott 


Chicago—The National Chain Store Committee of the Retail 
Clerks voted at a special meeting here to “reaffirm and intensify” 
the union’s nationwide boycott of Sears Roebuck & Co. merchandise, 

More than 100 leaders of RCIA local unions heard reports on 
the struggle which started last May when Sears management laid 


off 262 workers for honoring a 
picket line of striking Machinists in 
San Francisco. 

The Machinists settled their 
strike, but RCIA launched a “Don’t 
Buy Sears” campaign when man- 
agement refused to rehire some em- 
ployes, gave inferior jobs to others 
and failed to bargain in good faith, 
according to union charges. 

Picketing To Continue 

The RCIA leaders decided to 
continue picketing Sears stores on 
an informational basis; to advise 
union members and the public of 
Sears anti-labor policies; and to 
step up demonstrations in various 
cittes aimed at cutting Sears’ pa- 
tronage. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
said Sears must meet these condi- 
tions before union objectives can 
be achieved: end “Shefferman- 
type” coercion and corruption in 
company-union relations; bargain 
in good faith; grant union secu- 
rity provisions at least equal to 
those in contracts with Mont- 
gomery Ward, largest Sears’ com- 
petitor; and clear up the San 
Francisco problem stemming 
from the improper firing of em- 
ployes for -honoring the Machin- 
ists’ picket line. 

RCIA has more than 350,000 

members. It has called their atten- 


start Nov. 28 in Westbury, L. I, 


Training Conferences 


Set for CSA Staffers 


New York—The AFL-CIO Community Services program will be 
highlighted in six cities across the nation with a series of regional 
training conferences for local CSA representatives. 

Announcing the meetings, the first of which was scheduled to 


Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 


148 CSA field staff representatives 
from 87 major cities are expected 
to participate in the three-day 
meetings. 

The local CSA staff members 
work full-time as labor representa- 
tives with united funds and com- 
munity chests to strengthen the re- 
lationship between organized labor 
and the network of community 
health and welfare agencies, Perlis 
said. 


Designed to help the local CSA 
men and women in the develop- 
ment of community service pro- 
grams, the conferences will focus 
for the first two days on the prior- 
ity programs of CSA, consumer 
education and retirement planning. 
The third day will be devoted to 
blood-banking, also a priority, and 
will feature top authorities in the 
field. Perlis said there will be “full 
discussion” of the agreement signed 


minimum pay to $4,014 a year. 


Oct. 18 by the American National 


Community Service Activities, said® 


Red Cross and AFL-CIO-CSA. 

Conferences scheduled, _ their 
dates and locations, are: 

Island Inn, Westbury, L. I., Nov. 
28-30, for CSA staff from New 
England, New York and New 
Jersey. 

Hershey Hotel, Hershey, Pa., 
Dec. 12-14, for CSA staff from 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and the District of Golumbia. 

Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., 
Jan. 16-18, for CSA staff from 
Michigan. 

Morris Inn, Notre Dame, Ind., 
Jan. 23-25, for field representatives 
from Ohio and Indiana. 

Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1, for CSA staff from 
six midwestern states. 

Conferences also will be held in 
the South and Far West, but dates 


and places have not yet been set. 


tion to an AFL-CIO Executive 
Council statement of last August 
denouncing Sears’ labor policies. 

“We urge all members of organ- 
ized labor and their friends,” the 
statement said, “not* to patronize 
Sears-Roebuck stores until manage- 
ment ceases’ to interfere with the 
self-organization of employes, and 
until it demonstrates good-faith ac- 
ceptance of union security contract 
clauses.” 


UAW Charges 
Kohler Still 
Defies NLRB 


(Continued from Page 1) 
any such determination,” the union 
counsel said.» 

“We assert that very few strik- 
ers entitled to reinstatement upon 
application . . . have actually 
been reinstated to their former or 
substantially equivalent positions. 
Most strikers have been denied 
the type of reinstatement required 
by the board’s order. Many such 
have been wrongfully denied any 
re-employment.” 


UAW attorneys pointed out that 
any indication by the NLRB indi- 
cating approval of the company’s 
claim of compliance in any respect 
might serve to upset a decree of 
enforcement issued later by a fed- 
eral court. 


Close Scrutiny Urged 
“The most elementary prudence 
on your part,” the UAW told the 
NLRB, “would dictate the closest 
possible scrutiny of any claim by 
Kohler to have complied with parts 
of the order . . . while it persists, 
admittedly, in refusing to recognize 
or bargain with Local 833 as also 
required by the order, thereby ad- 
mittedly continuing its defiance.” 
An NLRB spokesman said 
neither the board nor its em- 
ployes have made any commit- 
ments to anyone; that the board 
order against Kohler still stands; 
and that the NLRB will take no 
position in a matter over which 
the courts have jurisdiction. 
About 400 of the Kohler strikers 
have been rehired by the company 
on lesser jobs or for shorter work 
periods, the union said. 
Meanwhile UAW asked the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia to take juris- 
diction over all appeals, and Kohler 
management filed a petition to 
transfer jurisdiction to the appellate 


court in Chicago. 
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Liberals vs. Conservatives: 


Republicans at Odds 


On Role in Congress 


Republicans in Congress, still in the minority despite election 
gains, are locked in a new struggle over the role the GOP should 
play under the incoming Kennedy Administration. 

The internal disagreements have been pointed up by post-election 
statements by Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 


(Ill.), House 
Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) and Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), speaking 
for the right-wing, and by Sen. 
Clifford P. Case (N.J.) and other 
spokesmen for liberal forces. 


The Old Guard leaders have 
called for opposition to the Ken- 
nedy Administration on social 
welfare legislation and are seek- 
ing to revive the coalition of 
right-wing Republicans and con- 
servative southern Democrats to 
block the Administration. 


By contrast, Case has urged GOP 
members to join the Democratic 
majority “in supporting construc- 
tive legislation” and in “working 
effectively toward social progress.” 

The degree to which one of these 
Opposing views might prevail may 
depend, in large measure, on the 
position taken by Vice Pres. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon who, as the defeated 
GOP presidential candidate, is now 
titular head of the Republican 
Party. 

In the wake of the elections—in 
which the Republicans gained two 
seats in the Senate and scored a 
net gain of 22 House, seats—Dirk- 
sen and Halleck contended that the 
GOP-Dixiecrat coalition had been 
strengthened and warned the Presi- 
dent-elect that the conservatives 
will “have to be reckoned with.” 

Halleck served notice that he 
would oppose what he called “radi- 
cal, wild-eyed spendthrift propos- 
als,” while Dirksen said that the 
coalition would oppose or seek to 
water down depressed areas and 
minimum wage legislation. 


Goldwater Declares War 

Goldwater, sharply critical of 
Nixon’s losing presidential cam- 
paign on the charge that the Vice 
President did not stress Republican 
conservatism, called for ‘top-level 
discussions” to decide the course 
the GOP should follow. Rejecting 
the liberal views of GOP senators 
On the eastern seaboard, Goldwater 


Kennedy to 


Minority Leader® 


said a merging of conservative 
Democrats and conservative Re- 
publicans into the same party 
“would be desirable.” 

Case—re-elected to his second 
term by the largest vote margin of 
any Republican senator this year— 
said the move to join with southern 
Democrats “in attempting to block 
progressive legislation . . . is cer- 
tainly not my view of what the role 
of the Republican Party should be.” 

Urging support of “construc- 
tive legislation,” Case told fellow 
Republicans; “We should not 
block merely for the sake of ob- 
structionism. The problems fac- 
ing the country are real. Solu- 
tions must be found, and we 
should lend our support to efforts 
to find sound and effective ones. 
e « « The Republican Party can 
make a vital contribution by ... 
working effectively toward social 
progress.” 

At the same time, Case and lib- 
eral Republican Senators Jacob K. 
Javits (N.Y.) and Thomas H. 
Kuchel (Calif.) announced their in- 
tention to join in a fight to amend 
the Senate’s rules to make it easier 
to end filibusters— usually em- 
ployed by Dixiecrats to block civil 
rights legislation. 

In a joint statement, the three 
said they would “support the Sen- 
ate’s right to act by majority vote 
after reasonable debate,” instead of 
being hampered by present rules 
requiring a two-thirds vote to end 
a talkathon. A similar fight in 
1959, in which GOP liberals joined 
northern and western Democrats, 
brought about a less sweeping 
amendment in the Senate rules. 

The dispute currently plaguing 
the Republicans over the party’s 
future role is not expected to re- 
sult in any open battle for lead- 
ership similar to the challenge to 
the Old Guard mounted by the 
small bloc of GOP liberals in 
the Senate two years ago. 


Exercise 


Full Powers of Office 


(Continued from Page 1) 
clearly indicates that Kennedy 
intends to function without any 
policy-making “chief of staff’ 
serving as a bar between other 
officials and himself. 

The “staff system” under Eisen- 
hower made Sherman Adams, the 
President’s assistant for six years, 
almost a deputy, with wide power 
to channel information and pro- 
jected solutions of issues to the 
chief executive. 

In the early years papers that 
reached Eisenhower were required 
to move through Adams, whose re- 
view and clearance were essential. 


Magnuson Winner 
In Close Election 


Nearly two weeks after 
Election Day, the final House 
race was settled with the re- 
election of Democratic Rep. 
Don Magnuson (Wash.) by a 
narrow margin. 

Magnuson’s victory meant 
that the line-up of the House 
in the 87th Congress will be 
261 Democrats to 176 Re- 
publicans—barring an over- 
turn of any of the close elec- 
tions on which recounts have 
been asked. 


Adams was forced out of office 
in 1958 and was replaced with Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, who has not 
sought to exercise a comparable 
authority. The “staff system,” how- 
ever, has‘ largely remained, with 
the agenda for Cabinet meetings 
fixed in advance by a secretary who 
was also responsible for receiving 
and summing up written documents 
indicating policy disagreements be- 
tween Administration subordinates. 

Clifford indicated that Ken- 
nedy desired to maintain personal 
contact with all close advisers in 
the White House and to keep 
himself accessible also to Cab- 
inet members and other policy- 
making officials. 

Clifford said that selection of a 
new director of the budget, to work 
closely with present Budget Bureau 
officials, probably will get top pri- 
ority from Kennedy. 

He said that about 80 officials, 
including cabinet members, under 
secretaries, assistant secretaries and 
White House advisers, made up 
the top level of appointments. 

In the next category he placed 
about 400_to 500 posts that include 
policy-making functions although 
the appointees rank below depart- 
ment assistant secretaries. In a 
third list he placed about 1,200 
other jobs. 


Committee. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AWARD to Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and a vice president of the AFL-CIO, is accepted on his behalf by John E. Cullerton, 
second from left, manager of the Chicago Joint Board of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers, at Sixth 
Annual Labor Conference on Civil Rights held at Chicago. 
Bialis of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, chairman of the conference; Cullerton; Municipal Court 
Chief Justice Augustine Bowe, who is chairman of Chicago’s Commission on Human Relations; 
Hilton E. Hanna representing the Meat Cutters, and Jacob Siegel, chairman of the Jewish Labor 


Left to right are Vice Pres. Morris 


Rail Unions 


Call for End 
To Race Bias 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and promotions in accordance with 
their ability.” 

@ To press “to secure the full 
benefits of union organization for 
all such workers without regard to 
race, creed, color or national ori- 
gin.” 

@ To ask “all our affiliates to 
take prompt and decisive action in 
their separate organizations to bring 
into effect the purpose of this reso- 
lution.” ‘ 

@ Endorsement of “the policy 
resolutions on civil rights and civil 
liberties adopted by the AFL-CIO” 
at its last convention. 

The resolution was introduced at 
the RLEA meeting by the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes, which repre- 
sents railroad dining car employes. 

In other action, the RLEA called 
for strengthening of farmer-labor 
ties and expressed concern about 
“the depression which has raged in 
agriculture in recent years.” 

It pledged support to programs 
to help “restore full parity of in- 
come to the family farmers of our 
nation.” 

Leighty said the RLEA meeting 
also discussed legislative goals for 
the new Congress, including safety 
legislation, bills to block reckless 
abandonment of passenger service 
and the need to strengthen job pro- 
tection for employes of railroads 
which merge. 


High Court 

To Review 

Redistricting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


year-old apportionment gave them 
only one-tenth of the representation 
of counties with much smaller 
populations. Although the state 
constitution requires redistricting 
every 10 years on the basis of 
population, they continued, the 
legislature has ignored this com- 
mand. 


The decision to hear the re- 
districting case came a week after 
the high court reversed a lower 
court’s decision and ordered a 
trial on a complaint by Negroes 
in Tuskegee, Ala., that a 1959 
redistricting plan was deliberate- 
ly designed to exclude them from 
voting in Tuskegee. 


‘R-T-W’ Repeal Drive 
Seen in Indiana, Utah 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
in Kansas would have been but the 
first step in a long legislative road 
to removal of the “right-to-work” 
amendment from the state constitu- 
tion. 


Indiana, Utah Victories 
Signal victories were scored for 
“R-T-W” repeal prospects in both 
Indiana and Utah. 
In Indiana, a strong anti-“right- 
to-work” drive backed by the Indi- 


jana Council for Indysitrial Peace 


and organized labor elected Dem- 
ocrat Matthew E. Welsh to the 
governorship and gave Democrats 
control of the state Senate. This 
substantial victory was achieved 
despite a 222,762 majority in the 
presidential election for Vice Pres. 
Nixon, a GOP sweep that ran well 
ahead of pre-election predictions. 


Using repeal of the “right-to- 
work” law as a principal weapon, 
organized labor concentrated its 
big guns on defeat of the GOP 
candidate for governor, Crawford 
Parker, and on election of Welsh 
and a Democratic majority in 
the Senate. In the campaign, 
Welsh pledged repeal of “right- 
to-work,” while Parker, who as 
lieutenant-governor blocked re- 
peal in the legislature in 1959, 
said he would veto any repeal 
measure. 


Effectiveness of the “work” re- 
peal drive as a campaign issue was 
shown by these results: Welsh de- 
feated Parker by 23,117 votes de- 
spite Nixon’s sweep of the state, 
and ran ahead of Kennedy by over 
75,000 votes. Parker ran behind 
Nixon’s commanding lead by 124,- 
580 votes, indicating a storm of 
ballot-splitting aimed at the for- 
mer’s defeat. 

The Democratic victory in the 
governorship and control of the In- 
diana Senate—labor’s two princi- 
pal objectives—were moderated by 
loss of control of the House and 
the lieutenant-governorship. 


GOP Votes Needed 

Hopes for repeal of ‘Indiana’s 
four-year-old “right-to-work” law 
by the legislature next year depend 
upon whether a sufficient number 
of Republicans in the House join 
with Democrats in seeking removal 
of this unpopular law. Many GOP 
leaders have expressed a desire to 
get the “right-to-work” issue “off 
our backs.” 


In Utah, prospects for repeal 
were heightened by Democratic 
capture of the legislature—the 


Senate 14 to 11, and the House 
36 to 28. This Democratic victory 
was achieved despite the fact 
that Nixon won the state by a 
vote of 203,789 to Kennedy's 
168,016. 


The chance of “right-to-work” 
repeal in Utah, however, was jeop- 
ardized by Republican capture of 
the governorship. The Republican 
victor, George D. Clyde, has op- 
posed repeal of the law and could 
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act adversely on a repeal measure 
approved by the Democratic legis 
lature. 

Gains in Delaware 

In Delaware, Democrats were 
victorious in the governorship race 
and retained control of both houses 
of the state legislature. 

Gov.-elect Elbert N. Carvel 
(D). a member of the Delaware 
Council for Industrial Peace, 
opposes “right - to - work” lavs. 
Another Democrat, Mayor Fu- 
gene Lammot of Wilmington, 
was: elected lieutenant-governor. 
Lammot opposes “right-to-work” 
laws. Democrats won the siate 
Senate 11 to 6, and the House 
20 to 15, 

In New Mexico, - Democrats 
made gains in the legislature, both 
in the Senate and House, but lost 
the governorship to Republican 
Edwin M. Mechem by a narrow 
margin. 

Vermont Holds Firm 

Prospects for blocking “right-to 
work” legislation also continued 0 
remain bright in Vermont, another 
prime target for anti-labor forces, 
as a result of the election. The 
two principal supporters of “right 
to-work” proposals in the state were 
defeated in their bids for seats i0 
the state Senate. They were ©. 
Douglas Cairns, chairman of the 
so-called Vermont: Freedom of AS 
sociation Committee, and Rep. 
Richard A. Snelling, who intro 
duced the last “right-to-work” bill 
in the legislature. 
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